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Religion and Public Education 


Because of requests for the text of the address delivered 
by F, Ernest Johnson, the editor of this Service, at the 
joint meeting of interchurch organizations in Cleveland 
on December Y, it is printed below in full.* 


Let me remind you at the outset of this discussion that 
we are not concerned with religious education as carried 
on by religious agencies. The subject is, rather, the place 
of religion in public education, and, in particular, in the 
public schools. ‘This question is quite different irom that 
of “released time” for the giving of “instruction” under 
religious auspices, which is to claim our attention later. 
\\hen that issue arises as a matter of public policy it 
takes the form of the question, How far may the public 
schools, which represent the state, properly cooperate 
with the church and synagogue in facilitating the conduct 
uv: religious education under the direction of the appro- 
priate faith group? ‘Thus it definitely involves the locat- 
ing of the proper boundary line between church and state 
ll respect to education. The present discussion, on the 
other hand, is concerned with the function of the school 
itself, 

1. Indeed, my first point—of six that 1 mean to put 
forward—is that what | have to propose concerning the 
place of religion in public education in no way affects the 
principle of the separation of church and state. That 
principle is made necessary for religion and education 
alike by the fact that this nation is religiously hetero- 
geneous. The churches are voluntary institutions, differ- 
ing in creed, in liturgy, in activities, and even in their 
theories of the functions of government. The tax-sup- 
ported schools are public institutions representing the 
entire community. ‘The churches have exactly the same 
right to influence public educational policies and programs 
as the chambers of commerce, the central trades and labor 
councils, the American Legion and the D.A.R.—no more, 
but no less. The schools are not exempt from influence 
by any bona fide community agency, but it is just as im- 
proper for a church body to seek to determine the cur- 
riculum of the public school as it is for a manufacturers’ 
association. The question of the school’s responsibility 
for religious education must be approached entirely as a 
part of its own distinctive task. If such responsibility 
can not be so established the entire issue is a spurious 
one. 


The problem before us, theti, may be stated in the form 


* Acknowledgment is made to the Teachers College Record, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, in whose December issue a large part of this address 
has already appeared. 


of a question: Is there a place, and if so what place, for 
religion in the public schools that is consistent with the 
accepted principle of the separation of church and state? 
‘Lhis is a question to be answered by the community as a 
whole through the responsible educational authorities, 
not by way of response to organized pressures, but pur- 
suant to their appointed task of determining the nature 
and content of public education. Pressures may indeed 
be necessary in order to effect a different orientation to- 
ward religion in public education. All reforms come 
through pressure. But the schools are continually afraid 
of the imfluence of “interest” pressure groups and are 
fearful of efforts to dictate policy in public education. 
in between indifference and alooiness on the one hand 
and “interested” sectarian pressure on the other is the 
road vi democratic process im the interest of the whole 
people. Schvol authorities should ieel the force of col- 
lecuve religious opion as a community force on a super- 
sectarian, mteriaith basis. 


ll. The second point concerns what is meant by 
“teaching religion” in the context of this inquiry, May 
1 assume that it is fairly well accepted among us with 
reference to “secular” instruction that good teaching is 
not indoctrination? And by “indoctrination” | mean here 
the presentation of belieis with the same finality with 
which amply demonstrated facts are presented. Scientiti- 
cally demonstrated iacts can be presented as such—except 
where obscurantism or powerful vested interests prevent. 
‘Lhe development of the social studies, as we all know, 
has been impeded by such opposition, but liberal opinion 
is united behind the courageous presentation of the con- 
ciusions of factual investigation. The long struggle be- 
tween theology and science has abundantly demonstrated 
the fatuity of insistence by organized religion on the right 
to review the findings of astronomy, geology and biology. 
But where the issue is not one oi fact but of philosophy, 
of iaith, of worship, of moral conviction—the matters 
with which religion primarily deals—the method of fac- 
tual instruction is not relevant. Here the analogy is 
rather to the teaching of political, economic and social 
problems. In these fields, when the schools keep within 
their proper sphere, they do not indoctrinate, but they 
do teach. That is to say, they induct students into an 
exploration of the intricacies oi the business of living 
amid the stresses and strains of controversy and conflict, 
with due regard to their attained level of thought and 
action. This is what I understand education to mean. 
It is amazing that progressive educators who would not 
question this principle in any other field assume at once, 
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when religious education is mentioned, that what is neces- 
sarily meant is the propagation of a sectarian creed. 

Now it is not to be denied that many religious educa- 
tors believe in and practice indoctrination—just as many 
public educators, some of them on the graduate levei, 
mdoctrinate with a mighty enthusiasm and a gargantuan 
sense of mission, And here | would like to enter a warn- 
ing, in borrowed language, against the easy assumption 
that the scientist, as such, is a paragon of objectivity. 
Says Dr. J. M. Clark, eminent economist of Columbia 
University, “one wonders ii there is anyone who can use 
the same statistical guess for the twenueth time without 
being hypnotized into a belief in its reliability, even 
against his better judgment. If the figure fits in with 
his own wishiul thinking, the case is often hopeless.” 
Not a little of the disaffection shown by religious leaders 
for contemporary academic scientists is due to their un- 
witting assumption of a pontifical role in dispensing their 
wares. But my point here is that it indoctrination 1s 
to be indulged in, only a private, not a public, platform 
is appropriate for the purpose. If the churches or private 
schools wish to indoctrinate that is their own business. 
There is always, to be sure, room in community-spon- 
sored education for the frank avowal of individual opin- 
ion, but not when it is presented as if it has cosmic sanc- 
tion. ‘leaching, as considered in this discussion, is pre- 
cisely the kind of teaching that is appropriate in any area 
of human concern that is characterized by conflict of 
opinion, divergence of conviction and multiplicity of in- 
sights. 


Ill. My third point is that religion can claim a place 
in the life and program of the school as an authentic 
phase of Western culture. This I must develop at greater 
length. To exclude religion from the study of contem- 
porary life is a sort of negative indoctrination, or indoc- 
trination by default—a silent testimony that the com- 
munity considers religion the one phase of its common 
life which is not worth bringing within the range of in- 
telligent interest. If the American people were content 
to drop religion out of the educational picture all ad- 
herents to the principle of democratic control would be 
constrained to accept such a judgment so far as the pub- 
lic schools are concerned. But the readiness with which 
many communities have accepted ill-considered proposals 
which actually do, in my opinion, compromise the schools 
-~such as the introduction of frankly sectarian teachings, 
l’rotestant or Catholic, into the classroom and the giv- 
ing of school credit for extramural sectarian instruction— 
gives ample evidence that the public is not willing to dis- 
pense with religion in the education of its youth, is ill 
content with the present situation and is in an experi- 
mental mood with reference to it. In spite of the secu- 
larization of the Western mind the grip of religion upon 
the soul of the people has not been broken. We recognize 
today, more than yesterday, especially when the preserva- 
tion of democracy has become a matter of life and death, 
the formative influence of the Judaic-Christian tradition 
in relation to what is richest and deepest in our inherited 
culture. We can see better today the meaning of what 
George Santayana has called “piety’—‘“a reverent at- 
tachment to the sources of one’s being, and a steadying 
of one’s life by that attachment.” 


Now, I am fully aware of the strength of the current 
demand that education shall be something more than 
transmission of the culture. As one of my students re- 
marked, education must not only pass on the culture; it 
must pass on the culture. The critical function of edu- 


cation is fundamental. But its broad function in trans- 
mitting the culture can be denied only by extremists, by 
culturally uprooted minds that have forgotten the sage 
counsel that a system “which denies its ancestry is not 
likely to afflict the world with posterity.” This is to 
commit what a New England divine once called the sin 
of excessive “contemporancity.” 

What I am saying now is in no sense special pleading 
for religious subject matter as such. Rather, | am argu- 
ing from the unity of the cultural heritage and the duty 
of the school to preserve it. No matter how much one 
may differ from President Hutchins in his critique of 
present-day education and his threat to commit assault 
and battery on the cherished baccalaureate degree, we 
shall err egregiously if we fail to see something authentic 
in his contention that the classics have a central place in 
human learning. When he says that education is the 
same always and everywhere he seems to be gratuitously 
overstating his case. But when he says that there are 
such things as classics—“books contemporary to every 
age’’—he is saying something profoundly true. The 
amazing thing, to my mind, is that such a statement 
should be considered novel. The most significant aspect 
of any culture is its participation in the universally hu- 
man, which is transmitted through tradition, modified by 
cultural interpenetration and by cumulative social ex- 
perience. The present has no meaning without reference 
to the past. [experience has a temporal as well as a spa- 
tial dimension. The authentic in life never comes out of 
nowhere. Criticism derives its significance as much from 
what it criticizes as from its novelty. I/ tradition ob- 
durately guarded from criticism is enslaving, innovation 
outside a context of continuous meaning is fruitless. 
Qur contemporary emphasis on freedom of criticism is 
excellent but I never cease to recall with satisfaction Gil- 
bert Murray’s remark that the best rebels are the product 
of the best traditions. Current criticisms of religious 
traditions would have much greater significance and value 
if they did not so often obviously spring from a mental 
void, from a profound ignorance of what those traditions 
are. To be sure, a respect for the freedom of a growing 
mind will check every deliberate effort to manipulate 
thought, but failure to condition a young life by rooting 
it in rich soil is a crime against youth. 


I am dwelling on this phase of the subject because it 
is in relation to our cultural inheritance that religion 
makes its broadest claim to recognition in public educa- 
tion. Indubitably, some of that recognition will not be 
flattering. The history of the efforts of natural science 
to free itself from bondage to theology is bound to give 
the religious reader a bad session. And the history of 
political science, scholars of all faiths will agree, contains 
chapters that no ecclesiastic can be proud of. Yet in the 
context of a broad humanistic interest even these chap- 
ters contain priceless illumination concerning the evolu- 
tion of the human spirit, and reveal the persistence of the 
religious urge in the life of mankind. I use the word 
“humanistic” advisedly. How curious it is that “hu- 
manism” should be a high word in Catholic scholarship 
and a low word in Protestant usage. I believe that if 
we could, in religion and education alike, appropriate the 
full positive content of that great historic word instead 
of stressing its negative connotation, we should see more 
clearly the common ground of religion and education. 

How shall an American boy or girl come to understand 
the origins of American government without a knowledge 
of the faith that inspired it? And T say this in full recog- 
nition of the large part that economic factors played in 
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the making of the Consi’ coon, Indeed, that fact gives 
urgency to the plea 1 ami inaking. For it 1s abundantly 
clear that in the evolution ot Western democracy we have 
the successful aspirations of a rising middle class mingled 
with the growing passion of the common people for lib- 
erty and equality, for which the sanction of religion was 
claimed. In our day the tendency is to submerge the 
spiritual aspect of that movement in the secular. Thus 
we hear the beneficiaries of one strand—the economic— 
of the democratic tradition, who hold grimly to the laissez 
jaire doctrine, assuring us that democracy is bound up 
with the free-enterprise order in economic life. The 
point here is not how much or how little truth there may 
be in their prognostication, but rather that in tying the 
democratic principle to the laissez faire tradition they are 
mooring it to a frail reed and submerging what gives 
most promise of permanence to democracy. I do not 
believe that democracy can acquire the potency of a 
world-organizing principle until it becomes a veritable 
religious faith. Only so can it displace the bastard re- 
ligion of totalitarianism. And a true analysis of our his- 
tory, 1 believe, will show that the conviction of human 
equality with which it has been impregnated was corectly 
divined by Justice Story in 1828. These are his words: 
“In ascending to the great principles upon which all so- 
ciety rests, it must be admitted that there are some which 
are of eternal obligation, and arise from our common 
dependence upon our Creator. Among these are the duty 
to do justice, to love mercy and to walk humbly before 
God.” 

The important matter is not the precise language in 
which such ideas were expressed. [ach generation de- 
rives new formulas and finds new symbols. The impor- 
tant thing is that every young American should under- 
stand that the young American republic was not merely 
the embodiment of a protest against the violation of 
rights to which it laid claim, but, as Edmund Randolph 
said, it “ascended with Mr. Jefferson to the source of 
those rights.” In the words of Professor Catlin, “Jeffer- 
son substituted, for a temporary quarrel, eternal issues. 
That is his fame.” In our thinking democracy may be a 
broader concept than it was with Jefferson, but I fear it 
is a shallower one. Or is the truth rather to be found in 
Alexander Meiklejohn’s words? — “Underneath all the 
superficialities and externalities of our thinking and prac- 
tice, the demands that men shall live together on equal 
terms, that they shall be friends to one another, still 
dominate us, still hold us fast. And it is the torture of 
thus finding ourselves holding beliefs which deny our most 
cherished truths, the agony of seeing our own acts, our 
own behavior bringing to destruction the causes for which 
we care—it is that cleavage, that contradiction within 
ourselves which has brought us into such bewilderment 
and self-condemnation. And the way of escape from 
this tragedy lies not in the framing of new ideals for a 
new world, but in the bringing of that new world under 
the control of principles which have always been and, so 
far as one can see, always will be the primary spiritual 
forces in the life of the American people—the principles 
of liberty, equality, fraternity, and justice.” 

My plea is for as candid a study of the religious roots 
of our culture as we give to the secular—with no other 
purpose than to enable our youth to understand their own 
inheritance, and to appreciate it as such. 

In no aspect of the cultural heritage is the exclusion 
of religious studies from the schools more anomalous 
than in the failure to make our major religious classic, 
the English Bible, a part of the cultural equipment of 
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every generation. ‘That the Bible has been put to wholly 
unsound uses in religious education may be freely ad- 
mitted. ‘That its true significance as a cultural resource 
has often been misconceived by the church is not open 
to question. But is public education so destitute of re- 
sourcefulness and courage that it cannot lay hold in its 
own way on this matchless treasure of poetry and drama 
and eihical prophecy in which the immemorial spiritual 
quest of the race is recorded for our guidance, for our 
solace, and ior the strengthening of our hopes? Religion 
is man’s eifort, individual and collective, to come to terms 
with his universe—or, as one of our great contemporary 
Catholic schoiars, Jacques Maritain, has put it, to come 
to terms with his situation of finiteness and freedom. 
las this long struggle anywhere else been so abundantly 
documented as in the annals of Israel? Has the mean- 
ing of man’s ascent from narrow tribal sanctions and 
primitive magic to the level of cosmic awareness and 
ethical universalism been anywhere else so majestically 
disclosed as in the prophecies of Isaiah? And has the 
beauty ol vicarious life and death ever been so convinc- 
ingly portrayed — particular theological interpretations 
apart—as in the ministry and the passion of the Man of 
Galilee? 1 am unable to understand how any sensitive 
person can be so scientifically prejudiced by the palpably 
primitive cosinogony of the Book of Genesis as to be un- 
affected by the writer’s sublimely simple declaration, “In 
the beginning, God!” 

In a day of social disintegration, of uncertainty and 
emotional insecurity there is surely great timeliness in the 
words, “They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength ; they shall mount up with wings as eagles; they 
shall run, and not be weary, and they shall walk, and not 
faint.” In a day when national morale waits so distress- 
ingly on individual discipline, for a sense of duty to bal- 
ance the claim of “rights,” the echo can be heard of an 
ancient voice, “Create in me a clean heart, O God, and 
renew a right spirit within me.” 

Then, too, there is the “storm song” of democracy, the 
Song of Mary: 


“My soul doth magnify the Lord, 

“He hath scattered the proud in the imagination of their 
hearts. 

“He hath put down the mighty from their seats, 

“And exalted them of low degree. 

“He hath filled the hungry with good things, 

“And the rich he hath sent empty away.” 


lf democracy, as we are wont to say, has its center in 
the worth and dignity of man, as man, then it is hardly 
too much to say that in our culture its chief literary 
sources are the Bible and the writings which it inspired. 
| want to see the Bible taught in the schools because it is, 
as Van Wyck Brooks would say, “primary literature.” 
It should be taught in the schools not as basis of dogma 
nor as substitute for science or history, but as literature, 
as religious literature. The fearsome way in which some 
people, many liberal ministers among them, react to this 
suggestion makes one wonder why they do not object to 
Hamlet in the English literature program because there 
is a ghost there, and we are through with ghosts. How 
painfully literal-minded our scientifically tutored world 
has become! 

IV. The fourth point I will be briefly state and let 
any psychologists who may be here make what they will 
of it. I am amazed that the many studies of personality 
and personal adjustment, of fixation and complexes, of 
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traumas and neuroses, make so little of the demonstrated 
significance of religion as an organizing principle in per- 
sonality. Lhe psychiatrists have rightly noted the dis- 
turbing effects of religious iears and doubts and the par- 
alyzing influence of an abnormal sense of guilt. But | 
make bold to say that much of the extant literature ot 
personality development runs to the treatment of symp- 
toms: is there in this person a sense of guilt’ ‘hen the 
first thing to do is to get rid of it! Lhe norm otf per- 
sonality is a frictionless interior—an untroubled mund. 
Not so. With no end o1 respect for psychiatrists, | 
nevertheless believe—and | think the more profound vi 
them recognize—that a sense of guilt is more often genu- 
ine than phony. And the only right way to get rid oi 
such a sense of guilt is to remove the guilt. In this ex- 
ploitive world the absence of a sense oi guilt is oiten the 
most ominous sign a personality can show. 

Undoubtedly, a morbid religious consciousness has dis- 
ordered many a life. But a healthy religious faith and 
discipline is a poweriul organizing force. Jt brings man 
into a conscious and willing obedience to the highest law 
of life. It enables him to discount the trivial, to escape 
irom self-centeredness, to “see life steadily and see it 
whole.” One of our greatest educational needs is to 
explore the resources of religion in personal counseling. 

V. My fifth point has to do with religion in its in- 
stitutional aspect. 1 have said that the place of religion 
in public education has no necessary connection with the 
issue of church and state. ‘This does not mean, however, 
that education should take no account of religious insti- 
tutions—that is to say, of the social expression ot religion 
in church and synagogue. ‘The tendency among liberals 
is always toward extreme individualism. It is embedded 
in our political and economic tradition; it is stressed in 
liberal Protestantism; it is emphasized in much of what 
goes by the name, “progressive education.” Now all so- 
cial education is in some sense a revolt against this pre- 
occupation with the individual, atomistically conceived. 
And here is a paradox, of which the progressive educa- 
tion movement is becoming wholesomely aware. Since 
democratic theory has itself taken an extremely individu- 
alistic form, we now find ourselves unable to arouse in 
the average man a fraction of the interest in the obliga- 
tions inherent in citizenship that he takes in individual 
rights. He is wont to consider himself not as a member 
of a corporate body, a social entity, but as a sovereign in- 
dividual, standing over against society and protecting him- 
self from it. How commonly modern Protestantism illus- 
trates this individualistic heresy! 

Now religion at its best is the most distinctive force 
in community life making tor corporate human conscious- 
ness on the universal level. Granted that many churches 
too closely resemble social clubs; granted that even in 
his worship a man is human clay, and his religious pro- 
fession like his profession of patriotism may be honored 
more in the breach than in the observance; the fact re- 
mains that the church by its very existence bears testi- 
mony to the unity of mankind. The worshipping com- 
munity cuts across political and economic boundaries. 
It keeps in the heart of man a high tension between his 
passion for brotherhood and his mean propensity for 
spiritually encapsulating himself and seeking his private 
ends. In its supranational character the church protests, 
as the Nazis have found to their discomfiture, against the 
blasphemous spirit that substitutes a “folk” principality, 
dominated by a Herren class with a messianic complex, 
for the universal human brotherhood. The church, as its 
best, bears testimony to the truth so superbly expressed 


in a statement formulated by two of our most insightiul 
psychologists: ‘Personality is the membership character 
of a human part in a human whole.” In theological terms 
this becomes “I! believe in the Church, the communion of 
saints.” 

the schools should include in the social studies, pre- 
cisely as they include other aspects of community organi- 
zation, the institutions of organized religion. Religion, 
like law, politics and economics, is a kind of activity 
which has always had its most significant expression in 
insututional forms. No public school pupil is being fully 
educated souciaily if while he studies the government, the 
markets, the industries, the weltare agencies of his com- 
munity he learns nothing of the characteristic ways in 
which that community expresses its spiritual aspirations 
in corporate ritual, meditation, and group activity. 

Vi. linally, and very briefly, the obvious rejoinder 
to most of what | have said—that it is the business of 
the churches, not the schools, to teach religion—does 
violence to the iundamental principle of the unity of the 
culture and of education, 1 am not suggesting that the 
school should, or could, take the place of the church— 
any more than it can take the place of any of the other 
comiunity agencies to which it nevertheless gives much 
attention in its program. Nothing is more conspicuous 
in our culture than its bifurcation into religious and secu- 
lar, spiritual and temporal, spheres. And by “secular” 
1 do not mean ‘outside ecclesiastical control.” That is 
one meaning of the term but not the significant one in 
this context. By “secular” 1 mean devoid of any con- 
tinuous reference to an inclusive spiritual sanction, sup- 
ported by a religious faith. It is a peculiar disease of the 
modern world, manifesting aggravated symptoms at a 
time when democracy is seen either as a great faith that 
makes a glory in the night or as something too trivial 
to die for. The divorcement of religion from life, so 
sadly evident in the social and political depredations of 
many pious men is definitely reinforced by a system of 
education which sedulously isolates what we are coming 
to call our “schools of living” from all concern for re- 
ligious sanctions. Ags well might it be insisted that for 
the school to teach the elements of political science is an 
invasion of the province of the political party, or that the 
teaching of labor problems infringes on the preserves of 
the labor union or the chamber of commerce. To be 
sure, some persons do so contend but I think most of my 
educational colleagues have not found their arguments 
convincing. 

The ultimate test of the school is the success with 
which it inducts its students into the significant phases 
of life without prejudice as to their subsequent choice of 
group or institutional affiliation, Freedom inheres only 
in richly furnished minds, in full possession of a cultural 
heritage. This is the high goal of education: to bring 
ali man’s activities under the dominion of his spiritual 
aspirations, which it is the function of religion to keep 
vital and warm. 


A Collection on Post-War Planning 


Due to increasing demands for information on post- 
war planning and reconstruction problems in this coun- 
try and abroad, the Woodrow Wilson Memorial Library, 
8 West 40th Street, New York City, announces the es- 
tablishment of a reference center on all phases of post- 
war planning. Reports being continually received from 
public and private agencies are separately shelved and 
thus made available for reading reference. 
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